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THUS WITH A FAITHFUL AIM, HAVE WE PRESUM’D, 
ADVENT’ROUS TO DELINEATE NATURE’S FORM ; 
WHETHER IN VAST, MAJESTIC POMP ARRAY’D 

OR DREST FOR PLEASING WONDER, OR SERENE 
IN BEAUTY’S ROSY SMILE. 
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FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
MESSRS. EDITORS, 


I AM a dashing little fellow, 
the favourite of the Ladies, and the life of 
every ball and company which I attend; I 
can, by my flattering eloquence, persuade 
the homliest girl, that she excels Helen in 
beauty, and the most stupid,, creature that 
she is wiser than Minerva; if the Lady’s 
voice is rougher than the blustering Boat- 
swain’s, as soon as I hear it, she is convin- 
ced that it is more musical than the lyre of 
Orpheus ; if she is not tall enough, I can 
raise her half a foot higher ; if too lusty, she 
is by my art the slimmest creature in Phi- 
ladelphia. These wonders [ can do, flatte- 
‘ry is my pleasure, because the fair sex is 
fond of it; and comrnon senst teaches that 
I am justifiable in.using.it; because, we 
should all be satisfied with the beauty that is 
bestowed uponus by our great Creator, if we 
are not, that person who can make us con- 
tented, acts rightly, and deserves well of 
his country. 

Now as I am permiited to escort the La- 
dies any where I choose, and chat with them 
ad libitum, their failings are well known to 
me, which I make no scruple to disclose, 
more especially as I was fooled by them 
completely the other day : the circumstance 
was thus,—standing at the door with a male 
frie nd, and a number of females, this friend 
of mine hastily and with success, pops an 
handkerchief from one of the beauties’ hand; 
gad I thought I was up to such capers as 
well as he, so I tried to do the same, but 
you will condole with me when I inform you 
of my ill luck, for m grasping, I broke her 
two-penny fan ; well, I must make up the 
damages with another sabbath-day cooler, an 
ignoble present was too mean to come from a 
spirited chap, so I purchased a‘ dollar fan, 
and supplied the deficiency therewith ; now 
would you believe it, after the fan was in 
her possession, and I had bidden them “a 


good evening,” tho’ by the bye, secreted 





myself in thealley, I heard this very Miss, 
to whom I gave the present, exclaim,— 
“ Lord, what a fool he is, not to know our 
prank, why, I went this morning and bought 
that thing for two-pence! determined that 
I would have a nicer one before the week 
was out, so I pretended he broke it, which 
it fact he did not, and got a dollar for two- 
pence! ha! ha! ha! whata blockhead he is! 
and don’t you think I’m well off Miss.” She 
spake in this manner, fanning herself most 
insolently ali the while, when poor I, walked 
away inwardly vexed with the affair, and re- 
solved I would let you, Messrs. Editors, 
know the whole of it. 

And another important trait in their,cha- 
racter is, that they are so very desirous of 
compliments, that the grossest insult is in- 
terpreted, by. their convertive genius’ into 
a friendly mark of admiration.. In the [ron- 
ical Oration on Duelling, published in a late 
Repository, was this sentence: “ As Ladies 
never give the lie, the cause of the due! does 
not exist among them.” What a grin was 
visible on their countenances ; what a fine 
fellow the writer was, thus they extolled 
him up to the skies; but I ventured to say 
at last—*+ Ludies if you will look up at the 
top of the Oration, you will see that what 
was spoken is ironical ;” but in vain did I 
endeavour to persuade them so, they were. 
sure the Printer was a bungling fellow, and 
had put in a word that the author never in- 
tended. I remonstrated, and no sooner had 
I declared that suchan important word would 
be too palpable for the author not to notice, 
than their noses were turned up, their white 
teeth chattered with, “ You lie! you lie!” 
’gad says I, now Ladies you are convinced 
it is ironical. 

I am tired of writing, Messrs. Editors, 
and I hope you will excuse my style, as I 
have always been the companion of Ladies, 
of course could get no instruction ; let me 
consider, Yes, I acquired a little histo- 
rical knowledge from one who was pretty 
well versed in it, for when she had dressed 
to go to a bail, I was compiimenting her ap- 
pearance, and told her she resembled Me- 
dusa, upon my word Sir, says she, “ you 
do much honour, to compare me with the 








wife ot Socrates: now I never knew that 
Medusa was Ais wife, before she told me. I 
must bid you adieu, and as I am affronted 
with a good many lasses, I shall have more 
leisure to improve myself in scribbling, and 
when this is done, you shall again hear from, 
Your very repentant servant, 


BILL THE BEAUse 


—_- 
FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


THE LADIES’ MAN. 


You cannot conceive, Messrs. Editors, 
what a fine thing it is now a days to be a 
Ladies’ Man; with this title you can enter” 
into the genteelest companies; have the cx-- 
quisite pleasure of handing the pretty litde 
belles about a room, or city ; you may romp, 
dance, sing, eat and drink with them; you 


an always be supplied with money, not by 


means of your own labour and fatigue ; nor 
from the remains of a legacy left by some 
Benevolus ; ‘but by ‘stop, Pil tell you 
by what You must know Sirs, [ am onc 
of those who have the honour of bearing 
this distinction from the rest of mankind— . 
Gentlemen knowit, they would wish to have 
my good will and friendship, that they may 
be introduced to some of those Belle-dames 
in the circle of my acquaintance.—Accord- 
ly I step with one to the Coffee House, with 
another to Francis’, and with athird to Har- 
dy’s Hotel—I taste lemonade, hot punch, 
crackers, &c. &c. without ever paying a 
cent. This is one advantage I enjoy. When 
I want cash to pay my landlord or taylor, I 
visit my female friends, and rob them very 
genteely of their handkerchiefs, fans, lock- 
ets, rings, combs and whatever I can catch, 
This is not stealing, it is only the exercise 
of a little gallantry—the Ladies like it—they 
are mightily pleased, to find an occasion fér 
romping with you, and for coming closer m . 
contact, than decency without an excuse, 
would permit; and if any one should be 
ean “nough to demand a restoration, I zi 
her off handsomely, by telling her I mus 
keep sumething in remembranc: of her, Pam t 
through forgetfe I should be deprived of - 
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tiie }'- tea uxe ot uae templating, image ‘ arty, 


ina sequestered spot, her beautcous i 3 


, 
and I keep 


t? . Sn a an i. ae d, 
reins 9S plattcry—sne 1s suence 


ie poods. By these means ina very short 


time, I can get valuables enough to fill a 
retty large trunk. If now a notion takes 
me to go to another city, I sell cnough pri- 
. ately, to defiray t 
them too, 


ihe rest with me, ‘sa by selling 
i get enough to bear me up, ’till Iam suth- 
ciently acquainted to carry on the like gallant 
actions there. 

Nor is this all:—-I very frequently take 
adies, some of the best fruits, 
which I afterwards dispateh at my leisure. 
Being the other evening in company, I saw 
w young lady have a yery fine orange—my 
rath watered for it—after a little joking, 
and afew feint attempts to grasp-it, [in the 


to 
— 


true style of a ladies’ man, snatched it out 
j 


, and after I got to my lodgings 


' 
of her hanx 


1¢ a tore i ed me a very delicious mouthful— 


ro" 


hiswas not roboery or plundering—O, no, 
M J 


» 


ft was specin nen of ¢ gall intry—-No one took 


. . 1 of - 
it amiss. Such pontle mon, 1s the gicrious 


f Con oY ere “~ ,? a on 
iife we Lads forthe Pair lead—We are haps 
b yy Tey: 4 ; W ell upplied, ana aly AVS S il n 
4 “fee £ Ings EF aad 
the wood eraces of the Ladies. 
id a 
~20 0 - _ ~ fi qeoe ron eat 
Your obedient servant, 
FRANK DAMOISEAU. 
. ’ . , . ae 
? S, As our number 1s not inconsidera- 
7 ° ; ! P - en = 3 | 4 ie! ‘ 
ble. jt has been proposed, we snould form a 
5 s 4 i ’ 
society, for the better rerulation of our af 
* sa 
rn é : * . ‘ 1 7 r . = 
fairs. Vhose who wish to become mem. 


1 ° 1 , WY Awe Tenn, Ose . 
bers will please apply at No. 45 Yop sircet, 


between Vashion and Foily streets. 
Fe De 
—_— 
‘OR THE REPOSITORY. 
THE DUEL. 
“or . a te ha an nin da y, ve 
oO morrow is the appointed aa yes, 





early in the morning I am to meet my foe 
upon the banks of Jersey Cursed, and, 
perhaps fatal meeting, why did I accede to 
it? alas !it was inevitable.-—TI hav 
‘rom virtue’s path, one of the most innocent 
an injured bro- 





e seduced 





and charming of hers 
ther calls for  ceanhe drmiedl satisiac- 
tion for the outrage committed on the peace 
of a once happy family, proud in the pos- 
session of her who was the ornament of her 
own sex, end the adoration of the other. O, 
‘feavens ! what have I done? what can ex 
piace iy 


;hiured parents [-——my death ! 





“VOB, my 
death shall atone for my crime; for can I, 


the desrotler of the sister, also take the hfe 


welll ng expences, take: 


, guilt, or satisiy the just anger of 
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of the brother? No! ay death-like weapen 





shall do no execution-——but I will fly to re- 
ceive ball of my antagonist I am 
fixed nothing : sh: ie noveme. The un- 





happy shall not become doubly so on my ac- 
count * * % * % 

the reflccti 
vile, when Morpheus ro 
his sweet influence ovcr him. 


Such were ns of young Tfar- 
god repose, shed 
The next 
morning, long before the harbinger of day 
had, with rosy fingers, unbarred the portals 
of the east for the king of day, Harvilie rose, 
and on his knees addressed the Gud of his 
prayer 
his heart that peokeeahah troubled soul soon 
was calmed like the foamy ocean, after its 
king has swayed his trident, and command- 
ed colus to stop the tury of the winds. 
With firmness and dignity he bends his 
steps towards the field of combat—iear is 


existence—his ‘as fervent—it was 


not in his bosom—death he despisces—and 
y t he would appease the warth o: che justly 
irritated brother of éfarriot——he would ino. 
nourabie demand a pardon ; Siete Heaulout 
dtigns not to Usicn to him, nis werds are 


‘dae grou nd is mreasured 





lost in the air 
ot—the coin yoatut tS tai their res Sperrive @ Sifte 


tions—the dea diy weapons are p: ul into Ureir 
hands; and the signal ior firing about to be 


given, when ashrick, accompanied with th 

cry of ‘hold,’ assails ther ears—their 
arms nte arrested—~a beautiful female, most 
elerantly habited appears—her sirtihitalck AS. 
teaae them—-dauntless she presents her 
fair bosom to the pistol of Beaufont. * Good 
“Great Heavens !” 
Fiarriot” 


; se) Se ae 
God,” exclaims he. 
cries Harville “it is she, it is my 
r kmdiy re- 


vile 


end rans to embrace her. Atte: 


ceiving-him, she again turns towards Beau- 


font and thus addresses him, * O most ge- 
nerous brother! who would sacrifice not lite 
to avenge my lost honour, hold, stay your 

bloody purpose ! Let not a sense of wrong 
prevent your harkening to the dictates of 
Deceive not yourself by fancying 


, that shooti iB 


reason. 
agreeably to notionsof honour 
your adversary at the imminent hazard of 
your own life, will repair the honour of your 
Think that the step you were about 
to take would least accum; olish this. Having 
heard-of your inte: 
means to eects myself in a convenient place., 
When you first came on the ground, I wit- 
nessed the phathen of Harville to engage 
you in an explanation ; Tsaw you turn indig- 


sister. 


nant from him, and call tor dispatch in the. 


preparations. Harville is Honourable ; his 
assurances in a recent interview justify me 
in declaring that he wiil cxtenuate his error, 

snatch me irom impending infamy, bya 


Consider these things, ‘may 


sneedy union. 
dear oe a remember that your var iibal 
has prevented your grving him an oppertu- 


ded mecting, I found , 








nity of dcclaring his intentions. Without 
deigning to hear him you have taken, I must 
say, this ras, imprudent step.” ‘Then ta- 
king her lover by the hand, she presents him 
to Leaufont, who sensible of the impropric- 
ty of his conduct, attends to him. When 
Marville urging in an eloguent manner, in 
his justification, the beauty of Harriot, his 
intentions, his youth and indis- 
cretion, so whee p areoneee Beaumont, 
that he friend, his bra. 


honourable i 
h embraces him as his 
ther. 

The approbation of their parents was how- 
ever, yet wanting ; but it will readily be sup- 
posed, there was not difficulty in obtaining 
it. Shortly after their hands were united at 
the altar of Hymen ; , which rendered super- 
latively happy this fina couple, whose 
ardent love, and inconsiderate youth form 
an apology for their momentary deviation 


c 3 7 
rl Om virtu Ac Ss p aban . 


AMARILLUS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG, M. D. 


A poet and physician, was born, about 
1709, at Castleton in Roxburghshire, Scot- 
In his 
principal poem, he has very pleasingly cele- 
brated his native place, and the rivulet with 
which it is beautified, 


land, where his father was minister. 


Such the stream 

On whose Arcadian banks I first drew air, 
Liddal; tili now, except in Doric lays 
Tun’d to her murmurs by her love-sick 
Unknown in song; though not a pure; 

siream, 
Through meads more flow’ry*or more rc 

mantic groves, 
Rolls toward the western main, &c. 

ART OF HEALTH, BOOK 111. 
s 
He was designed for the medical profes- 

sion, and studied for that purpose in the 
university of Edinburgh, where he took his 
degree with reputation in 1732. The sub- 
ject of his inaugural thesis was De Tat: 
purulenta, He settled in London, where he 
appeared .in the double capa city of author 
and physician ; but his success in the former, 


as has frequently been the case, seems to 


have impeded his progress im the latter, 
His first publication, in 1735, was a hu- 
mourous attack upon empirics, in the man- 
ner of Lucian, entitled “ An Essay for 
abridging the Study of Physic ; to which is 
added, A Dialogue between Hygeia, Mer- 
cury, aid Piuto, relating to the Practice ef 








ab itis managed by a certain ulusirie 
ous Society ; and an Epistle from Usbeck 
the Persian to Joshua Ward, Esqr. In 1757 
he published a serious professional piece, 
* On the Venereal Disease ;” and soon af- 
ter it, apeem, entitled “ The Economy o i 
Love,” which met with a success which wa5 
probably, in the end, asource neither of sa” 
tisfaction nor advantage to the author. I 
is an elegant and vigorous performatce, but 
40 warm in some of it’s descripticns as to 
ara incurred the general censure of licen- 
tiousness, which has excluded it from the 
most reputable collections of poetr wv, eLhe 
author hits aself considerably pruned its lux- 
uriances in an edition printed in 1768. 
In 1744 his capital work, the didactic 
poem on “ The Art of preserving Health” 
appeared, end raised his literary reputation 
to a height, which his after-performances 
A poem * On Gencvo- 


Physic, 


scarcely sustained. 
lence,” in 175 
an Epistle to a young Crit im 14 
showed that he continued to bande ite 
Muses, though with no extraordinary suc- 
cess. 


, and another povesen -d “ Paste, 


A volume in prose of “ Sketches or 
Essays on various subjects,” underthe name 
of Launcelot Temple Esgr. in 1758, was 
better received by the public, who admired 
the humour and knowledge of the world 
which it displayed. The celebrated Mr. 
Wilkes, then his intimate acquaintance, Was 
supposed to have contributed a share to this 
volume. , 

Dr. Armstrong had professional interest 
enough in 1760 to obtain the appointment of 
physician to the army in Germany. From 
that country he wrote ‘ Day,’ a poem, and 
‘ An Epistle to John Wilkes, Esqr.’ A 
reflection upon Churchill in this latter piece 
drew upon him a severe retaliation from that 
irritable bard in his ‘ Journey.’ Party now 
ran so high especially that f the worst 
kind, national animosity, that a native of 
Scoiland could scarcely keep up a friendly 
intercourse with an English oppositionist : 
accordingly, we find that the intimacy be. 
tween Dr. Armstrong and Mr. Wilkes was 
‘dissolved about this time. At the peace of 
1763, Armstrong returned to London, and 
resumed the practice of. physic ; but his ha- 
bits and manners opposed an insurmountable 

ar against popular success. His mind was 
too lofty to stoop to intrigue ; his manner 
was. stiff and reserved ; and his disposition 
was indolent. He continued cccasionaily 


rather to amuse than excrt himself in litera- 
ry productions, serious and humorous ; some- 
timres, in the latter, mistaking oddity for 
wit, and indulging an unpleasant vein-of 
vulgarity in expression, and misanthrophy 
in s ntiment. 
scarcely worth particularizing. 


These later effusions are 


In 1771 he 








- 
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made a’ sorter ¢ to France and Italy, acs 
companied by the celebrated painter, Mr 
Fuseli, who warmly attests the benevolence 
On this tour he tock a last 
farewell in Italy of his friend Smollet, to 
whom he was much attached. He Pewee 
ed a short account of this ramt ble, under the 
nime of Launcelot Temple. His last pub- 
lication, a paraplet in 1775, entitled ‘ Medi- 
cal Essays,’ accounts in a splenetic manner 
for the limited practice he attain-d, and 
coraplains of his literary critics. He died 
in September 1779, leaving considerable sa- 
viags from a very moderate income. 

. raan much beloved and 
and seems to 


of his character. 


Asnistrons was a 
respected by bane intimates, 
have possessed preat goodness of heart, as 
well extensive knowledge and abilities ; but 
2 kind of morbid sensibility preyed cn his 
temper, and a languid lisiessness damped 
his intellectual efforts. The following lines 
in Thomson’s Castle of Indelence, are said 
to have been meant for hisportraiture. 

With him was sometimes joined im sient 

walk 
(Profoundly silent—for they never spoke) 
One shyer still, who quite detested taik ; 
Oit stung by spicen, at once away he.broke 
‘Lo groves of pine, and broad o’ershadow- 
ing Oak, 

There inly thril’d, he wandér’d ail alone, 
And on himseif-his pensive fury wroke ; 

He never utter’d word, save waen first shone 





The glittering star of eve ‘ Thank heav’n 


the day is done.’ 


t should not be forgotten that Armstrong 
contributed to this excellent poem the fine 
stanzas descriptive of the diseases to which 
the votaries of indolence finally become mar- 
tyre. 

His reputation as a poct is almost solely 
founded on his ‘ Art of preserving Health,’ 
for his other pieces scarcely rise above medi- 
ocrity. This may well rankamong the first 
didactic poems in the Engiisa language ; and 
though that class of poetry is not of the hich. 
est order, yet the varietv incident to his sub. 
ject has given him the opportunity of dis- 
playing his powers on some of the most ele. 
vated and interesting topics, and they are 
found fully adequate to the occasion. The 
work is adopted into the English classics, 
end has often been pi inted, both separately 
and in collections. 

The following character of Armstrong’s 
style and manner is given in an essay prefix- 
ed to an ornamented edition of the poem, 
printed for Cadellend Davies, 1795. “It 
is distinguished by its simplicity -by a free 
use of words which owe their strength to 
their plainness—by the rejection of ambiti- 
ous Ornaments, and a near approach to com- 
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‘der themselves ti 


mon phrascology. His senicrces are ‘ ches 
rally short and easy; his sense clear ari 
obvious. The full extent of his conceptions 
is taken in atthe first glance ; and there are 
no lofty mysteries to be unraveled by a re- 
peated perusal. What keeps his 
from being prosaic, isthe vigour of his set 
timent. He thinks boldly, feels sitehly; 


languare 


and therefore ex presets himself poetically. 
Where the subject sink 


it; but he has for the most 
topics incap 


part excluderi. 
able either of yviyid cescription, 
or of the oratory of sentiment. He had 
from nature a musical ear, whence his lines 
are scarcely ever harsh, though apparent’y 
without much study to render them smoot): 
On the whole, it may not be too much to 
assert, that no writcr in blank verse can be 
found more free fromstifiness and affectation, 
more energetic without harsliness, and more 
cignified without formality.” . 


pa - | 
MISCELLANY. 
ON. DRESS. 


Nothing. appears more becoming 
the soft and czptivating qualities of the, 
fair-sex than an inviolable decency in what- 
ever regards the minutest article of dre: 
The beauty which shines independent of em- 
bellishment or art, is an object of universa 
aajmuration and love.- The charms cf a 
country girl, unaided by the meretricious as. . 
sociations of folly and fashion, especially 
when her shape, her features, and her com- 
pl xion discover no tincture of deformity 
and vulgarity, are irresistible, 

The real temper of a young woman’s mind 
is in nothing so fully and hiterally pourtray. 
ed, orso unequiv ocally marked, as hy her 
taste in disposing, or attention to, persons! 
decoration. ‘True modesty may receive as 
gross an injury from the garb as from the 
gait of ahariot. The look, the gesture, : 
the dress, will always correspond. She 
whose intentions are uniformly innecen st 
wil! not, in any station, on any occasicn. or 
from any motives whatever, be re adily dis- - 
tinguished for giddiness, gaiety, or ¢xtra- 
vagance in any partof her behaviour. It is 
your light, fantastic fools who have neither 
heads nor hearts, in both sexes, who, by 
dressing their bodies out of all shape, ren- 
idiculous and contemptible. 
These are they who affect to take riiad in) 
whatever is most Opposite to decency and 
nature ; who'start preposterous imnevaticn:, 
and.sedulously inflame and pamper the pa:. 
sions of others, as weil as their own, by a 
constant adoption of every thing newest c:. 
most.in ton. 


c, his style sinks with. 
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But what ate these modes in which the 
worthless of the sex are so proud to place 


their distinction? Are they net the laborious 


‘inventions of idleness and luxury, and regu- 
larly imported from a people whose profli- 


a ce , : a 
gacy, dis 


i uteness and caprice, are pro- 
verbial ? 


solu 

Are they not calculated to deprive 
and the sex of purity; 
to invite the prying eye of wanton curiosity ; 


society of decency 


to bring certain ridicule and infamy on eve- 
ry vestige of female honour; and to render 
lewdness of the grossest kind, an avowed 
object of traffic ? 

A desire to excel by such unhallowed 
means as these, can originate only in the 
loosest inclinations: and wretched is that 
woman’s condition, who deperds for ad- 
miration, regard, or attachment, on the 
form, the quality, or the fashion of her 
clothes. 


Tn former times, dress was deemed one 


of the most palpable distinctions in rank. 


Ladies then took their precedencies, and 
understood their respective stations, by what 
they wore, and their manuer of wearing it- 
‘his ancient and easy mode of discrimina- 
tion is no longer known in society. The ve- 
ry servant not only apes but rivals her mis- 
tress in every species of whim and extrava- 
gance. All sorts of pegple are consequent- 
iy confounded or melted down into one gla- 
ring mass of absurdity or superfluity. ‘The 
lower orders are entirely lost in a general 
propensity to mimic the finery of the high- 
er; and eyery woman we meet would seem 
by her gesture and apparel to possess at 
feast an independent fortune: no difference 
at all in this respect, is left to tell the mere 
spectator, whether her circumstances be nar- 
row or affluent. 


Proportion, therefore, ye parents! the 
dress of your daughters to their situations 
L'very approach to excess 1n this ar- 
‘ticle must be followed with the worst effects. 
Tt is a deception easily detected, and will 
never be forgiven. An appearance of wealth 
cannot be supported on nothing; and the 
shifts to which it-is sometimes a temptation, 
are not always the most repectable. 


jn life. 


Nor is an inordinate love of dress a very 
promising scheme for obtaining the most 
respectable matrimonial connections. Young 
men are now too wary to be thus duped. 
Though it were certain to succeed, who 
could wish nwate dear to. them to commence 
so serious an enterprize, by means thus sub- 
tle and crafty? 

It is datygerous to tamper with truth or 
decency in any case. Candour, simplicity, 
and fair dealing, never subject to the least 
risque, are always safe, and always honour- 
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on of the toilet, 
from Pope, exposes the labour and refine- 


The following descriptic 


ment of this prominent but pe srmicicus foible, 


And now unveil’d, the toilet stands dis- 
play’d, , 

Fach silver vase in mystic order laid. 

First, rob’d in white, the nymph intent a- 
cores, 

With head uncover’d, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the glass appears ; 

To that she bends, to that her 

The inferior Priestess, at her altar’s side 

Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride. 

Unnumber’d treasures ope at ouce, and here 

The variuos offerings of the world appear ; 

From each she newly culls with curious toil, 

And decks the Goddess with the glitt’ring 
spoil. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box : 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 

Transform’d to combs, the speckled and the 
white : 

Here sides of pins extend their shining 
rows, 

Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 

Now awful beauty puis on ail its arms ; 

The fair each moment riscs in her charims ; 

Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 

And calls forth ail the wonders ot her iace ; 

Sees by degrees a purer biush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in ‘her eyes. 

‘Lhe busy Sylphs surround their darimg 
care : 

These set the head, and those divide the 
hair ; 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plai 
ZOwn ; 

And Molly’s prais’d for labours not herown. 


eyes she rears: 


the 


HAPPINESS. 


A FRAGMENT. 


“ The scenes of my life have been 

-sad,” said a poor Frenchman, who had 
scrambied up one of the most pricipitous 
mountains of North Wales, and was now 
pensively leaning on his stick, and casting a 
mournful look towards the wide expanse of 
waters, which bounded his prospect—.“ The 
scenes of my life have been sad,” repeated 
he, and atear silently stole down his cheek, 
as the painful recollection of the past again 
struck his soul I have pursued the bubble 
happiness all over the world, and have lived 
but to find‘it a phantom of the brain—I have 
suffered the torture of the inquisition in 
Spain—I have been chained to the gullies 
in Italy—I have starved on the mountains of 
Switzerland—I have groaned as a slave in 
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Turkey—I have languished beneath the re- 
publican tyranny in France—and, lastly, I 
huve been whipped as a vagabond in Eng- 
land—and Lam grown grey in misery, and 
old age has overtaken me inwretchedness !”” 
—The tears streamed plentifully down the 
cheeks of the unfortunate old man, as this 
paintul retrospect presented itself ‘to his 
mind. 

The sun was just casting his last rays 
over the waters, and the west was tinged 
with the bright streaks of vermillion and 
gold.—Not a breath of air ruffled the surface 
of the decp—not a sound invaded the ear— 
ail was still and serenity, except when the 
last notes of the ascending sky-lark sunk on 
the ear, while the feathered songster him- 

self was lost in distance. He insensibly felt 
his spirits tranquillized by the universal har- 
mony which seemed to reign around—The 
balm of peace descended upon his soul— 
He looked upon the wanderings of his past 
days with a calm, but melancholy regret— 
It was too late to begin life anew; and, af- 
ter having spent his youth in toil and vexa- 
tion, he now felt that a little rest was neces- 
sary. When the sun had sunk beneath the 
horizon, he laid himself on the turf, and 
soon cropped into a sweet and an uninter- 
ruptcd slumber. In the morning he arose 
refreshed.—Beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of avenerable tree, he constructed 
a simple hut—His meat was supplied by the 
roots and the herbs of the valley; and the 
ystal spring, which bubbled by his dwel- 
ae afforded him a wholesome beverage. — 
Every evening beheld him sinking peaceably 
to repose on his bed of leaves; and every 
dawning day saw him rise refreshed and 
chee at Se Get a short time he discovered 
that he was happy—The discovery astonish- 
ed him.—He was isolated—an outcasi—de- 
pending on the spontaneous products of the 
earth for sustenance, and only sheltered from 
the inclemency of the weather, by a cabin, 
over which the den of the wild beast posses- 
sed many advantagess—Under snch_ cir- 
cumstances, that he could be happy, was to 
him incomprehensible.—After musing for 
some time on the strangeness of the fact, he 
found out that all the miseries of his past life 
were to be imputed to himself; that they 
arose from his own restlegness and ambition ; 
and that the true philosopher’s stone, which 
converts every thing it touches into gold, 
the real source of all human happiness, is 

CONTENTMENT. 


A woman’s charms may pass away, 
Her eyes grow dim, her teeth decay-~ 
But while she breathes the vital gale, 
’Tis strange her tongud will never fail, 











































































INSTANCE OF NATURAL PROPENSITY. 


Julian was the son of a mechanic ina 
_ populous town; and as soon as he could 
guide the awl, was kept hard to work in his 


father’s shop, mending the soles of all the’ 


pedestrians in the town. Julian disliked 
cobbling very much, and confinement, still 
more ; but he stuck to the last, oniy now 
and then making a holiday with some other 
boys, for which he never failed to be re- 
warded with a good drubbing.—At length 
his father died; and Julian, who was yet 
too young to set up as a maker and me¢nd- 
er of soles on his own account, was taken 
as a shop-boy by an oilman within a few 
doors of his father’s stall. As he had now 
frequently parcels to carry to different parts 
of the town, he very much preferred his new 
way of life; and not seldom did he loiteT 
on his errands to lengthen his enjoyments of 
fresh air and exercise. 

One day he was sent with a parcel to the 
house of Albano, and having lingered more 
than he commonly did, it was late in the 
evening ere he arrived. He had been or- 
dered to make haste, and he found by the 
old woman who received the parcel, that his 
negligence had’ not not been unnoticed by 
Albano ; indeed he heard his voice, blaming 
aloud the master of the shop for not having 
sent his colours, as he ordered, before the 
evening. 

Julian advanced. Sir,’ said he modest- 
ly, “my master is not to blame—I have 

een loitering.’ 

‘Youare an idle rogue, then,’ said Al- 
bano coming forward, ‘ and I shall complain 
to your master of you. It was of conse- 
quence to me to get those colours to finish 
my piece by day-light.’ 

Albano would probably have descanted 
longer on the atrociousness of Julian’s con- 
duct, but that the eyes of the lad were fix. 
ed most attentively on a painting which 
rested against the wall. 

‘ What are you gazing at,’ said Albano in 
a gentler tone. 


« I never saw any thing so beautiful, re- 


plied Julian, ‘ except the sun to-night as it 
was setting behind Wood-Hill.’ 

¢ Did you stop to lcok at that? asked Al- 
bano with a smile. 

‘ Yes,’ replied the lad, ‘ E could not help 
it.’ ; 

‘ Come up with me'then,’ said Albano. 

Julian tripped after Albano, and beheld 
with a delight he had no words to express, 
anumber of fine paintings, some by Alba- 
no, and some by other excellent masters.— 
He was all eye: and though he scarcely 
‘spoke three words, he received," half-a- 
erown from Albano, and went home happi- 
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er than he had ever beenbefore! He play: 
edtruant no more. Having made up par- 
cels for Albano at different times, he took 
smail quantities of the different colours, and 
at every leisure half minute, flew to the gar- 
ret to grind, to arrange, to view his treasures, 

ln time he was again sent to Albano. He 
had not now loitered by the way; on the 
contrary, he was breathiess with the haste 
he had made. He begged to be permitted 
to take the parcel up stairs himself. The old 
woman granted his petition.—Albano was 
painting. Julian advanced timidly, was 
welcomed by Albano, and at length gained 
courage to watch the movements of the 
master’s hand. He made new errands, and 
every errand was a new lesson.—At length 
he waited once more on Albano—his parcel 
was larger than common. He hesitated— 
looked at the valuable pictures around him— 
blushed—and at length produced a piece of 
hisown. It was the sun setting behind the 
Wood-Hill.—Albano looked at the piece, 
then at Julian—again at the piece. 

¢ Julian, said‘he, ‘ this is not perfect, but 
you must not carry out oil and pickles any 
longer ; you shall come and grind my co- 
lours.’ 

Julian obtained his discharge, was receiv- 
ed by Albano, became his pupil, and soon 
more than rivalled his master. 

The happy moment that first shewed to 
the wondering eyes of the boy the creative 
powers of the pencil, awakened in his mind 
a dormant faculty, of which till then he was 
unconscious. Albano must have felt a plea- 
sure of the purest kind when he reflected that 
he had been the means of producing such a 
genius to the world ; for though perhaps, 
in the grave calculations of moralists and 
philosophers, it is of no real consequence to 
mankind to have painters, poets, or sculp- 
tors, yet it cannot be denied but that those 


elegant arts are in themselves great sour. | 


ces of pleasure. ‘Those who oaly admire 
the effects produced, find in them no incon. 
siderable addition to theirenjoyment ; while 
those whose powers produce the effect, de- 
rive from their exertion a constant, and sure- 
ly a laudable fountain of delight. “Who 
then shall say, that the faculty of conceiy- 
ing and executing works which rouse ali the 
powers of the mind, confer delight on the 
artist during the performance, and gratify 
numbers with the mere sight of it,—who 
shall suy these faculties, these feelings, 
were implanted in our minds for no purpose, 
that they are unworthy the pursuit or the ad. 
miration of a reasonable being? For my 
part, I am convinced that every feeling was 
placed in our minds for.some good purpose ; 
and the powers of genius, of wit, of taste, 
of sense, of spirit, were never given to us 
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to lie dormant. Man was made to be happy : 
and if these faculties add to his happiness, 
why should they be thrown from him with 
ingratitude ? 


From FHolcroft’s Travels through Hamburgh:, 
Westphalia, Holland, the Netherlands and 
Paris. 


The fichu, or neck-handkerchief, is worn 
43 an undress ; but witha coquetry diligent 
to appear careless, while it discovers a part 
of the bosom. It is recorded of the wo- 
men of Beauvais, when the town was be- 
sieged by the duke of Burgundy, that they 
aided in its defence with incredible courage ; 
for which, as a mark of royal favour, Lew- 
is XI. granted them the privilege of wear- 
ing their wedding garments on the anniver- 
Sary of its deliverance, and’ of dressing 
themselves at all times in whatever manner 
they should please. I forget what French 
writer tells us that this was the origin of 
bare bosoms ; that the women of Beauvais 
showed them as being near the heart, the 
seatof courage ; and that the fashion thence 
became general. 

It did not, however, meet general appro- 
bation. A preacher, indignant against the 
practice, thus addressed his female hearers: 

“ Cover yourselves, I say, at least in our 
presence: for be it known to you, we like 
ether men, are flesh_and bleod.” His au- 
ditors began to laugh, especially the women, 
when he with astill more serious air contin. 
ued——“ If you are spoken to in gentle words, 
that only hint their meaning, yon turn a deaf 
ear and will not understand ; and, when our 
language is more open, you find it comic and 
begin tolaugh. At your peril be it, then, 
if understanding so perfectly you practise 
soil.” 

= 


The Abbe du Bos, in his reflections on 
poetry and painting, feels himself compelled 
to confess, that the union of moral causes, 
to which the success of literature is com- 
inonly attributed, is not the true reason, he 
has recourse to physical causes, and believes 
that the different-temperature of the air may 
alter the mental faculties of a nation, so that 
it may happen, according to the conjectures 
he explains, that there may exist, im the- 
same country, for a certain time, an air 
more favourable to the mind than the air 
that has preceded and will succeed ; and 
thus the generation that shall have breathed 
this air, shall possess more genius than the 
other generations, eyn as the crops of one 
harvest are of abetter quality than these of 
another. 
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REMARKS ON THE EARLY POETS, BY PHILIP 
NEVE, ESQ, 


DENHAD.- 


Sir John Denham was one of the barons 
of the Exchequer, in the reignof James [. 
He was born in 1615; tcok the degrees of 
A. B. at Oxford ; and entered of Lincoln's 
Inn, in 1634. In his youth he was much 
addicted to gaming; and, soon after the 
death of his father, in 1638, dissipated 
and lost nearly his whole patrimony. In 
the troubles of Charles I. he took an active 
part ; and, when that King was in the hands 
of the army, was employed, first in messa- 
ees and intelligence between him and the 
Queen, and then in managing all his domes- 
ticand foreign correspondences ; the latter 
of which reswuad chiefly upon him and Cow- 
ley, who had retired to Ir rance just before 
the surrender of Oxford to the parliament, 
in 1646. When the King’s fate was decid- 
ed, he went abroad, and returned not till 
1652. Atthe restoration he was made sur- 
veyor of the King’s buildings ; and, at the 
ensuing coronation, knight of the bath. 

Of the several deiiinie: of Sir John Den- 
ham to the regard of poste erity, that of hav- 
nz improved our versification is. the most 
title on this head be 
undisputed, he enjoys it m common with 
Waller, and in some measure with Fairfax : 
and Drumm ond, almost before Denham’s 

hed written in giuimbers, that stand 

in parallel with the most harmonius 
es of Pope. But Denham’s fame rests 
not ai bie ; he gare, in the short preface to 
his second book of Virgil, the best rules for 
translation, thathad then appeared, cr will 
verhaps ever appear. His Cooper’s hill is 
The species was new, 
and here he stands as an original. In it the 
apostrophe to the Thames has never receiv- 


7 


dd too great an encomium ; 


TI hough his 


universally admired. 


and is not, per. 
aps, at this day, any whats equalled. 


{hese celebrated verses, however, 


we 
] 
r 
A 


€) could [low like thee,and make thy stream 

Vy great example, as it is my theme! 

Phough deep, ret clear—though gentle, yet 
not dull; 

Stroie h wre « with om : 

Strong, without rage; without o’erflowing, 
” full, 

ticeav’n her Eridam 

tler fame tn thine, 

‘hy nobler streams s 


ts NO more shall boast ; 
li ke lesser currents lost : 
hali visit Jove’s abodes, 
To shine among the stars, and bathe the 
gods 


inthe first printed edition of the 
poem ; thovgh the general sentiment is 
‘THe passage was, 


vere not 
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O, could my verse freely and smoothly flow | 


As thy pure flood, heav’n should no longer 
know 

Her old Eridanus ; thy purer stream 

Should bathe the gods, and be the poet’s 
theme! 


Among his other poems, the “ verses on 
Cowley ;” * on Lord Strafford ;” and “ on 
Fletcher,’ exhibit instances of the same 
force of sense and harmony united. He has 
translated from Homer, Virgil, Martial, 
and Mancini ; but his versions are without 
the spirit of his own rules, or the practice of 
his own example in his original pieces. His 
* imitation of D’Avenant,” and “ poem on 
Brother Green,’ shew great ability, in dif- 
ferent modes of composition: and though 
his tragedy, The Sophy, can be praised nei- 
ther for much dramatic nor poetic excellence, 
it still affords some proof of the versatility 
of his genius. Considering, therefore, the 
history of his life ; how general and lasting 
a distraction gaming leaves on the mind; 

hew much and how early he was employed 
in the public affairs; how deeply he must 


have partaken of the distresses of the times ; 


and the little encouragment given to poetry, 
by his master, Charles I. his genius must 
have operated very strongl) y against his ha- 
bits, im the production of pieces so various, 
and some of such distinguished excellence. 
Whoever so far exceeds his contemporaries, 
as tofurnish precepts for the improvement 
of his followers, nat d good models for theit 
imitation, is entitled to the admiration and 
gratitude of posterity, as an inventor; and 
his praise 1s reflected in every future work, 
produced or influenced by his rules or ex- 
ample. 

In 1668, the year in which he died, Sir 
John Denham collected and published his 
poems, with a dedication to the King, well 
worth perusal; and from which Rha be 
gained 2 good idea of the cifferent tastes of 
the two Charles’ with respect to poetry. 


tte ad 


The following relation of an extraordina- 

ry miricle appeared ina periodical publica- 
.». 

tion in 1739, the year in whic’ it is $uppos- 
ed.to have happened; so long a time has, 
however, since elapsed, that it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose, it may be both new and 
amusing to the generality of our readers. 


“ Twomen digging a grave, at Macon, 
near Nogent, upon the river Seine, found 
a skull, which they threw upen the grass 
with the common unconcern of grave-dig. 
gers; but soon after perceiving it to stir, 
they ran to the cure of the parish, and told 


~ 


‘discovered the secret cause of its 


‘Lived in Goughesquare. 





hita waatthey had scen. The superstiougs 
cure immediately supposed it to be the skull 
of some saint, who had been buried in that 
place, and therefore posted thither ; when, 
to his great surprise and joy, he found the 
skull still moving, upon which he cried out, 
“© A miracle! a miracle!” and resolved to 
have the precious relic deposited in his 
church with all proper ceremonies ; for whicl 
purpose he sent in all haste for 2 consecrat. 
ed dish, a cross, and holy water; his sur- 
plice, stole, and cap; ordered all the bells 
to be rung, and sent to give notice of the 
joyful news to the parishioners, who thronged 
in crowds to the place. Then he had the 
skull placed in the consecrated dish; and 
being covered witha napkin, it was carried 
to the church in procession ; during which, 
great debates arose among the parishioners, 
every one insisting that some of his family 
hed been buried in that place, that he might 
assume to himself the honour of having a 
a saint in his family. Upomtheir arrival at 
the church, the skull was placed in the high 
altar, and Tr prum begun; but when they 
came to the verse “ Te per orber terrarum,” 
a mole unluckily crawling out of the skull, 
motion ; 
upon which a stop was put to the ceremony, 
and the congregation dimphteed greatly dis- 
appointed. Now, if the peor cure had had 
less credulity, and more cunning, he would 
nave taken care the secret were not disco- 
vered by vulgar eyes; in which case, we 
should have had yearly, along list of mira- 
cles wrought by this sanctified skull, and the 
church would neg have become one of 
the richest in rane 
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ANECDOTE OF DRe JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary was not entirce 
ly written by himself; one Steward, a por- 
ter-drinking man, was empioyed with him ; 
Steward’s business was to collect the autho- 
rities for the different words. 


Whilst this dictionary was in hand, Dr.. 


Johnson was in debt to a milkman, who at- 
tempted to arrest him. ‘The doctor then 
Once, on an alarm 

f this kind, he brought down his bed and 
barricadoed the door, and from the window 
harrangued the milkman and baliffs in these 
words: “ Depend upon it, I will defend this 
my little citidal to the utmost.” 

About this time 
proof that the most ingenious mind may be 
so debased by distress as to commit mean 
actions.—In order to raise a present supply, 
Johnson delivered to, Mr. Strahn, the prin- 
ter as anew copy, several sheets of his Dic- 


the doctor exhibited 2: 


' 


Y 





‘ 















tionary, already printed and paid for; for 
which he thus cbtained a second payment, 
‘The Doctor’s credit with his bookseller not 
being then sterling, and the occasion for mo- 
ney very pressing, was 
the supply wanted, were nec 
a refusal. 


s and means, to raise 
ssary to prev ent 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


TOR THE REPOSITORY. 


Curiosity is a useful spring of knowle dge : 
it should be encouraged in children, and a- 
wakened by frequent and familiar methods 
of talking with them. It should be indulg- 
ed in youth, but not without a prudent mo- 
deration. In those who have too much it 
should be limited by a wise and gentle re- 
straint or delay, lest by wandering after ev- 
ery thing, they learn nothing to perfection, 
In those who have too little, it should be 
excited, lest they grow bra narrow spi- 


rited, self-satisfied, and never attain a trea- 
sure of ideas, or an aptitude of understand- 
ing. 


Where the mere appearance of an angry 
passion will attain the same end, I would 
ot choose to give myself the trouble and 
inquietude of feeling a real one. Why 
should I suffer my blood and: spirits to rise 


into disorder, jf the picture of anger in my — 


countenance, and the sound of it imitated 
in my voice, will effectually discourage and 
reprove the vice I would forbid? HI 
but wise enough to raise the appearance of 
entment, I need not be at the pains to 
throw myself into this uneasy ferment. Is 
it not £ Katie for me, as a man and a chris- 
tian, to ‘Tasiatays a calm sedate aversion to 
sin, and express my dishke of it, sometimes 
at least, rather by a cedgaerfelt than real 


YT am 


of res 


ang er. 
surly 3 it may be’ allowed in this case to dis- 


semble, 


aries with the 
In smaller 


‘The province of criticism v 
performance to be criticised. 
works it is necessary to attend to the exqui- 
‘site polish, the perfect harmuny, the high 
finish of every individual part. In produc- 
ter magnitude, the general scope 

st conmdted; and the co-ope- 
parts to the main design: where 


tions of grea 
chould be fir 
ration of the 


rere failures of inferi- 
uld by no means attract 
yresume that in asonnet, 
roediency of structure 


this is perfect, 
or consequence shc 
strong censure. be 
agains 


~ 


any offence 


If hypocrasy be lawful any where, 
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harmony of version, or elegance of exprcs- 
sion, is punishable as a capital crime in the 
high Court of Criticism. After all that had 
been said and written lately on those meri. 
torious performances, any error must be an 
unpardonable blemish. So be it. I acknow- 
ledge the merits of those who can conquer 
so many difliculties as the arbitrary lawgivers 
of poesy have thrown in the way of Son- 
nettcers: they often remind re of the horse- 
shoes reversed nailed at the doors of cotta- 
ges, to impede the entrance of those rc- 
doubtable bemgs, called V/itches. 


Deluder! does thy pensive eye, 

Thy cheek, with jealous anguish pale, 
Less that passion’s pleading voice, 

O’er the artless mind prevail? 


Is not he a base seducer, 
Whose fond looks and silent art 


Own the maid he seems to worship 
As the idol of his heart? 


Deep and fatal is the triumph 
Gain’d by one expressive glance ; 

Speaking to the heart, and leading 
Infant passion’s heedless dance. 


Let not he who thus seduces, 
Say, the victim, vain, mistook 

Friendship’s tribute for a lover’s, 
Saw devotion in a look ! 


Sure the wound, and deep th’ impression 

Innocence from cunning takes, 
lis wily eyes like culprits stealing 
‘he simple heart his falsehood breaks ! 
THE TEAR. 

Sacred boon of favouring Heaven! 
Test at reason, pearly tear! 

In some bounteous moment given, 
Soothing anguish most severe ! 


Melting child of mute affliction, 
Misery’s due, and feeling’s gem ! 

Precious pledge of young affection, 
Fairest flower on Pity’s stem! 


Reconcilement’s sweet oblation, 
Healing the distemper’d heart ! 

Priendship’s dearest best libation, 
Balm for every anxious smart ! 


Oh how near ally’d to sorrow 
Are our transports most sincere ! 
Ev'n delight is fore’d to borrow 
Feeling’s rich expressive tear! 


Humid eyes that softly languish, 

What do your full orbs declare ? 
Dew-drop, form’d of hope and anguish, 
Love himself has plac’d thee there! 

° 





























































Roseate tint of purest virtue, 
Bloom ethereal, blush divine ! 
Bidding by thy sweet suffusion, 


Loveliness more lovely shine ! 


More than beauty’s fairest feature, 
More than form’s most perfect prrace, 

Touching the fond heart, ind giving 
Softest charms to every face. 


Test of quick impassion’d feeling 
Jewel in the dower of youth ; 

Modesty’s unquestion’d herald, 
Pledge of innocence and truth : 


Infant passion’s varying banner, 
‘Trembling consciousness display’d ! 

Lover! seize the fleeting meteor, 
Catch the rainbow ere it fade. 


THE SMILE. 


Bright sunbeam of: the’ illumn’d face, 
Best ornament of every grace, 
Vithout whose fascinating play 
Inert is beauty’s fairest ray ; 
I love, across the mantling cheek, 
To see thy sportive dimples speak, 
To mark thy magic radiance fly, 
Quick- glancing, to th’ expressive eye! 
Attractive lightning !. Angel smile! 
Form’d every sorrow to beguile, 
Each pleasing feclipg to iniprove, 
On! ever grace the lips I love! 


THE EYE. 


Magic, wonder-beaming eye ! 

In thy narrow circle lie 

All our varied hopes and fears, 
Sportive smiles, and graceful tears ! 
Eager wishes, wild alarms, 

Rapid feeling’s potent charms‘ 
Wit and genius, taste and sense, 
Shed, thro’ thee, their influence! 
Honest index of the soul, 

Nobly scorning all controul, 

Silent language, ever flowing, 
Every sweet thought avowing, 
Pleasure’s seat, Love’s favourite throne, 
Every triumph is thy own! 


pie atte nae te mons 


woe 


TIME. 


a 


When by ennuz and languor prest, 

We wait, expecting to be blest ; 
When eager on the clock we gaze, 
And thmk the hand on purpose stays, 
We say, and sad our accents flow, 

“© Why moves the tardy time so slow ?” 


mg terreno . 


Re ee me 
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But when kind friendship’s cordial smile, 
And social chat, the time beguile, 

The moments glide so swiftly by, 

They seem with double speed to fly ; 
And sad we murmur when they’re past, 


“© Why fled the ficeting hours so fast ?” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


A National Song, in commemoration of Ame- 
rican Independence. 


TUNE-—-RISE GYNTHIA. 


Rise Columbians rise, 
Rise Columbians rise, 
The glorious morn which gave you birth 
Once more with joy behold. 
With rapture hail its glad return, 
Its rising splendors see unfold. 
Tis freedom’s natal day begins, 
Rejoicing in her glorious reign. 
Wide o’er this happy 
This happy blessed land, 
Her joyous reign shall long endure, 


Ye brave whose bosoms glow, 
Ye brave whose bosoms glow, 
With Freedom’s sacred fire, attend, 
Around her altars stand, 
From ev’ry insult to defend, 
And guard gainst ev’ry foe your land. 
‘Che precious gift of freedom guard, 
And dearer than existence prize. 
So shall you ever,® 
You ever happy be 
‘Tull tinte’s unchanging course shall end. ~ 
AMERICUS. 


|p ——__——] 
For the Repository. 
MESSRS. EDITORS, 


‘The following was written several years 
since, at Burlington, New Jersey.—If you 
think proper to make it public, it is at your 
SETVICE. A. 


When Sol the glorious God of light, 
Sinks far beneath the western main, 
When day’s oppressive heat is past, 
And evening’s gentle breezes reign, 
To yonder green and flow’ry bank 
Of gently flowing Delaware, 
Oh let us haste with cheerful steps, 
And breathe the sweet and pleasant air, 


‘There on the verdant bank we’ll sit, 
In yonder smiling garden fair,* 

While Cynthia’s beas so gently play, 
Unon the rolling Delaware ; 





* A enclose’ place on the bank, known 
by the name of painter’s garden, 
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Beneath yon temple's 7 rising dome, 

Where Mirth and blameless Pleasure 
dwell ; 

We'll pass the eve’ning hours away, 

In songs and mirth, and fear no ill. 


There Care with dark contracted brow, 
Shall not disturb the peaceful scene ; 
But if a youthful circle fair, 
The hours shall pass in peace serene : 
Let monarch’s on their glit’ ring thrones 
Enjov their grandeur, power and pride, 
‘They cannot taste of joys like these 
Which I enjoy by **##*** ’s side. 
ALFRED, 
August 31, 1801. 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
OBITUARY. 


Diep—on the 22d instant, at her resi. 
dence on the banks of Conestogo, near the 
borough of Lancaster, Mrs. Catharine Hand, 
relict of the late General Hand, in whose 
death a numerous circle of relatives, friends 
and acquaintances are left to mourn an irre- 
parable loss. A loss only to them! ’Tis 
gain toher: she now rests from her labours 
and her works do follow her.— 


At Heaven’s command she bid the worldadieu 
Prepar’d the sudden summons to obey ; 
Swift when her saviour cail’d from earth 
she flew, 
Andworldly caresresign’d foreverlasting day. 
Where Conestogo winds its silver flood, 
Her earthly, peaceful habitation stood : 


Oft from that mansion were the poorredress’d, 

There Charity (celestial maid) did dwell, 

‘here HAND, with bounteous hand the suff’- 
rer blest, 

There did the sorrowing soul with grateful 
pleasure tell 

, Hungry I was, and was reliev’d by thee, 
Thirsty, and drink thou gav’st to me. 


Now death hath clos’d her eyes, ah! crue] 
fate 
Hard is thy decree! couldst thou no longer 
spare, 
Her whom the hand of heaven did create 
To wipe the tearful eye, and sootlft the brow 
of. care ? 
She’s gone towhere the weary pilgrimsrest, 
To wherethe great and good are everbelst. 


Then dry the bitter tear ve weeping friends, 
Tho loss to you yet death to her is gain ; 
Her task is finish’d here, she now attends 
Where God. her maker dwells, and Christ 


will ever reign 





tA small building within the enclosure, 
whith I have distinguished by this name. 





in sweet fruition sweetly to enjoy 
Eternal pleasures that.can hever cloy. 


Biest with the dead departed in the Lord, 


| On her redeemer’s merits she relied ; 


Her works approv’d will meet a just reward, 
Her Saviour’s laws she choose, end in that 
faith she died: 
Here, ev’ry virtue fill’d her tender breast, 
Fitted her soul for an eternal rest. 


Then trace ye friends the lovely path she 
trod, 
That when kind Heaven shall bid your dust 
arise 
You may with her enjoy the saviour God, 
And hallelujahs sing, above the starry skies ; 
Her happy spirit will exult to see 
Her friends in chorus praise the Deity. 


—s— 


SONNET, FROM CAMOENS. 


Within a grove, the hauntof Nymph and Fay, 
Sibella, fairest maid! once chanc’d to stray, 
And mounting high a tree that shady grew, 
She cull’d its od’rous flowers of yellow hue. 


.There Cupid came, who long a rule had 


made 
To come and take his Sesta* in the shade ; 
Upon a bough his shafts and bow unstrung, 
Before he sunk to sleep with core he hung. 


The maid who watch’d the time with eager 
eyes, 

Dclay’d not now to seizethe dang’rous prize, 

The arms obtain’d, to careless me she hied, 

And in her eyes the ardent shafts I spied, 

O! shepherds, fly what all to death will give, 

Save me alone! who still, tho’ dying live ! 


* The Sesta is very common in Portugal, 
and signifies the repose usually taken in the 
afternoon by natives of that warm climate. 


== 


*,* The ist, 2d, 3d and 4th vols. of the 
Philadelphia Repository to be had at No 
76, North Fourth-street, at $3 per vol. 


Marrirp—On Thursday evening last, 
by the Rev. Mr. Schmidt, Mr. Charles Na- 


gle, to the amiable Miss Sarah Cain, all of 
this city. 
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